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Introduction. 



THE Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, having invited 
the Honourable Artillery Company of 
I<ondon to visit Boston in the autumn of 
1903, and that invitation having been accepted, 
the Executive Committee of the Victorian Club, 
at a meeting 6n March 27, 1903, voted to request 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company to 
allow the Victorian Club one day out of the fort- 
night the visitors were to spend in the United 
States, with the object of entertaining them and 
marking the great pleasure their coming gave to 
the members of the Club. 

The action of the Executive Committee was ap- 
proved at a meeting of the Club on April 14, 1903, 
and subsequently, by agreement with Colonel Sid- 
ney M. Hedges, commanding the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company, Wednesday, October 14, 
was fixed as the date of the proposed entertain- 
ment. 

The form of entertainment decided on was a 
tally-ho drive through the Boston Park system and 
a luncheon and reception at the Country Club, 
Brookline, which was generously placed at the dis- 
posal of the Victorian Club by the President and 
Committee. 



At eleven o'clock in the forenoon of the ap- 
pointed day, the entire party — consisting of the 
visiting delegation of the Honourable Artillery 
Company and members of the staff of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, with other in- 
vited guests and the members of the Victorian 
Club, and numbering about two hundred and fifty 
in all — assembled at the Parker House, Boston. 

Among the principal guests present were the fol- 
lowing : 

Honourable Artillery Company : 

l^ieatenant-Colonel the Barl of Denbigh and Desmond, C. V. O. 
Lieutenant-Colonel P. J. Stohwasser 
Major C. K. D. Budworth, R. P. A.. M. V. O. 
Major P. W. I^eggatt Major P. Parrington 

Captain C. C. Hodges Captain H. J. Bertram 

Captain E. TrefEry Captain A. C. Lowe, D. S. O. 

Lieutenant T. J. Cartland Lieutenant C. P. Nesham 

Lieutenant P. C. Cooper Lieutenant A. L. Ward 

Lieutenant A. P. Herbert 

Also one hundred and twenty-five additional 
members of the visiting delegation. 
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Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 

Captain Edward E. Allen 
Captain J. Stearns Cushing 
Captain Albert G. Polsom 
Lieutenant John D. Nichols 
Sergeant E. Prank Lewis 
Caleb Chase, Esq. 



Colonel Sidney M. Hedges 
Colonel J. Payson Bradley 
Colonel Charles K. Darling 
Colonel Alexander N. Perris 
Colonel William H. Oakes 
Major H. G. Jordan 



A. Shuman, Esq. 



, Other Guests. 

Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts. 
Captain C. A. P. Talbot, H. B. M. Consul at Boston. 



Brigadier-General Alfred E. Bates, U. S. A. 

Commander Aubry, Commanding French cruiser Le Ttoude. 

Theodore C. Knauff, Esq., Secretary Transatlantic Society of 
America. 

James M. Codman, Jr., Esq., Chairman Board of Selectmen of 
Brookline. 

Laurence Curtis, Esq., President of the Country Club. 

P. C. Hood, Esq., Secretary of the Country Club. 

Herbert Jacques, Esq., Chairman of House Committee, the 
Country Club. 

Captain Thomas T. Stokes, Chairman Committee of One Hun- 
dred. 

Hon. Alfred Pease, M. P. 

Hon. G. P. Duncan. 

Arthur W. Stedman, Esq. 

Edward H. Clement, Esq. 

The drive to the Country Club through the prin- 
cipal avenues of Boston and the beautiful roads of 
the Park system and Brookline occupied about an 
hour, and its pleasure was greatly enhanced by 
perfect autumn weather. 

After arriving at the Country Club the party 
was photographed on the lawn, and at half-past 
one o'clock sat down to luncheon. On the conclu- 
sion of the luncheon and the speeches to the vari- 
ous toasts, the guests were driven back to Boston, 
where they arrived about six o'clock. 
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Toasts 



Chaiiman, F. C. de SuMicBtAtr 



To Propose 



The President of the United States 

Captain C. A. P. Talbot 

H. B. M. Consul at BoMon <* My country *tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing : 
Land where my fiithen died, 
Land of the pilgrims' pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring.** 



The Chairman 



King Edward m 

** God save our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King.** 



The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

FaiD. J. Macliod, Esq. 



To Respond 



His HoNoa Cuans Gvild, Jr. 
Lieu tenant-Governor 



The Honourable Artillery Company of London 

The CHAiaMAN Lieutenant-Colond the 

Eakl op Denbigh and Dxsmond, C. V. O. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts 
G. Hbrbbrt Windklkb, Esq. Colonel Sionkt M. Hkdgbs 

Our American Kinsmen 



Albbbt F. Flint, Esq. 



THBODoax C. Knaopp, Esq. 
Secretary Transatlantic Society of America 



The Country Club 

Chablxs S. Skinnkb, Esq. Laurbnck Cditis, Esq. 



A FTER luncheon, the Chairman, Professor F. 

ZA C. de SuMiCHRAST, President of the Club, 

X ^ said : * * The watchword of the speaking 

this afternoon is simply * brevity and 

wit.' " (Cries of '* Good " and ** Hear, hear ''). 

* * The first toast is to the President ok the 
United States (" Hear, hear,'' and applause). I 
call upon the official representative of His Britannic 
Majesty in this Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Captain Talbot, to propose the health of the Presi- 
dent." ("Great applause). 

CAPTAIN C. A. P. TAI<BOT. 

** Mr. Chairman, I^ord Denbigh, your Honour, 
and Gentlemen : As the representative of His Brit- 
annic Majesty for the North Eastern provinces of 
the United States of America, as the Chairman has 
told you, I have been honoured with this toast. I 
assure you I feel the onus as well as the honour im- 
mensely. 

* * If I was an orator, and if I had what the French 
call la langue bien pendue^ I should probably make 
a long story of it, but, as is said, brevity is the soul 
of wit, and so, gentlemen, I will only say that I 
think everybody will agree with me that President 
Roosevelt has all the capabilities, and he is the per- 
sonification, of a typical ruler. He is learned, he 
is brave, he is an author, he is an orator, he is a 
politician, he is a sportsman and a soldier ^ Hear, 
hear "), and he is also an athlete (** Hear, hear ".) 
Many presidents before him have written strongly, 
and even greatly, on economic subjects, but Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt, at any moment, is able to write on 
any subject at any time. He is a man who can 
write on philosophy, on sport, on adventure, and 
also on international law. He is a man who was 
born to a life of ease and comfort, and yet he has 
led a life of constant struggle and strife for the 
benefit of his country and his countrymen, (cries of 
** Good '' and applause). H^ is a man who appears 
to have taken for his motto that comprehensive 
ritual of a brave man, namely. Do the best, and if 
not, the best possible. In fact, gentlemen. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a man who has won the affection, 
the admiration, of millions of his own subjects, and 
not only his own subjects, but of all the nations in 
the universe. (Applause). He is not a king by 
name, but he is a king in reality (** Hear, hear,") 
and I don't think there is any nation in the world 
that would not be glad to have him as its ruler." 
(Applause). 

Professor de Sumichrast. * * Gentlemen : the 
President of the United States." (The entire 
company rose and vigorously cheered President 
Roosevelt and sang ** The Star Spangled Banner.") 

Professor de Sumichrast : ** Lord Denbigh, 
Officers and Men of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany of London, and distinguished guests : The 
next toast upon our list is one which appeals equally 
to the Briton here and to the American, in whose 
land we dwell, King Edward VII and His gra- 
cious consort, Queen Ai^exandra." (The entire 
company rose, cheered enthusiastically and sang 
'' God Save the King)." 
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** My Lord Denbigh: We have, Americans and 
Britons together, drunk to the health of King Ed- 
ward VII with that cordial courtesy typical of the 
American and with the enthusiastic loyalty charac- 
teristic of the Briton, and now may I beg of you, 
my Lord, on behalf of my fellow members and my- 
self, that you will convey to His Majesty the most 
respectful greetings of the President, Officers and 
Members of the Victorian Club of Boston (** Hear, 
hear "). That club is composed in part of native- 
born citizens of America, sons of British sires; in 
part of former British subjects, who, though not 
forgetful of the land of their birth, and bearing to 
her deep affection, have cast in their lot with the 
citizens of the United States, have become natural- 
ized, and feel for their adopted country that pas- 
sionate attachment which it knows so well how to 
inspire ; and, in largest part, of Britons whom for- 
tune has called here for a time, or for all time, who 
serve this great Republic in various walks of life to 
the best of their ability, who admire its successes 
and honour its people, yet cannot be swerved or de- 
tached from the devoted allegiance they owe their 
King and the Empire (**Hear, hear," and applause), 
maintained as they are in these sentiments by an 
ardent love of the glorious country that gave them 
birth and all that men value even above life itself, 
by devoted loyalty to their Sovereign, whose every 
word, whose every act, since his accession to the 
exalted position he holds has proved how eminently 
fitted he is to rule over free-born men (applause) ; 
and by the ineradicable love of that land of home 
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to which their eyes turn from across the far wastes 
of the gray Atlantic, and to which their steps shall 
bend when the days of their sojourn here are over. 
(Applause). 

**The position of this Club, my Lord, is unique 
among the many British associations which exist 
in this glorious Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
itself founded by Englishmen, — unique in its ob- 
jects and its composition, for it is essentially the 
Imperial Club and the natural link between our 
fellow-countrymen and our American kinsmen. 
Its purpose is not to benefit its members in any 
material sense, nor to relieve the wants of stranded 
Britons, a task so admirably performed by the old 
established British Charitable Society C Hear, 
> hear ''), nor to draw together the men who, afloat 

or ashore, have served their sovereign in peace and 
in war, — a duty to which the British Military and 
Naval Veterans Society devotes itself, and performs 
so well, — but to stand to the utmost of its power as 
the promoter of that cordial good feeling and close 
fellowship between the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which all earnest, serious and 
right-thinking men, living either under the Union 
Jack or under Old Glory, desire to see fostered and 
confirmed (Cries of " Good " and applause). The 
Victorian Club of Boston desires to make our coun- 
try better understood, its generous motives better 
appreciated by the citizens of this great republic. 
It is an Imperial British society, in full sympathy 
with the people among whom the lot of its mem- 
bers is cast ('* Bravo,*' and applause). It refrains 
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from taking sides with political parties or political 
men, either in the Republic or in the Bmpire, con- 
vinced that impartiality in this respect is imposed 
upon it by courtesy and common sense alike, and 
that by steadfastly pursuing this line of conduct it 
can best serve the cause which it has at heart, that 
of international good fellowship. (** Hear, hear,^' 
and applause). 

*' So much, my I^ord, have I said of ourselves, 
not in any selfish spirit or vaunting mood, but be- 
cause the Victorian Club deems this the most fit- 
ting and auspicious occasion on which to make an 
announcement, which, we are very sure, will give 
pleasure, not only to Britons here and at home, but 
to all Americans who believe that for the one coun- 
try to honour the great and good of the other does 
credit to the one and gives satisfaction to the other 
(Cries of ** Good," and applause). We Britons have 
long since acted on this principle, and in the sacred 
precincts of Westminster Abbey stand monuments 
to illustrious Americans, forerunners of others that 
shall, in various parts of bur metropolis and of our 
land, speak eloquently of the power and glory of 
the United States of America and their people, our 
kin in blood, our comrades in all great endeavours, 
our friends in heart, as we certainly hope and be- 
lieve (" Hear, hear," and applause). Of all the 
great to whom Britain has given birth not one — I 
do not hesitate to affirm — has so won the respect 
and affection of Americans as that noble woman. 
Queen Victoria (continued applause), whose ill- 
ness and death cast such deep and universal gloom 
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over our country and caused such a spontaneous 
and general expression of sympathy with us in our 
mourning from the highest to the lowest through 
the length and breadth of this land. This was be- 
cause Americans had long ago learned to admire 
and respect her, not only as a woman of noble 
character, high aims and unselfish motives, as a 
perfect type of the dutiful daughter, the loving 
wife and the tender mother, as the wise and pru- 
dent ruler of a great race, as the guardian of the 
political liberties so justly dear to all Anglo-Sax- 
ons, but because they knew beyond perad venture 
that Queen Victoria was the truest and staunchest 
friend the United States ever had among the multi- 
tude of true and staunch friends they possess 
throughout the far-stretching British Empire (pro- 
longed applause). It must surely be a matter of 
gratification to them to know with equal certainty 
that in her son. and successor. King Edward VII, 
they have a friend as unswervingly true to them 
(Continued applause). To that noble woman, the 
exemplar of public and domestic virtues, the em- 
bodiment of ideals which are American as they are 
also British, to that unchanging, unflinching friend 
of the great Republic of the United States, it is 
the purpose of the Victorian Club to erect a me- 
morial in the City of Boston ('* Hear, hear," and ap- 
plause), a city dear to us, dear to you (applause), 
through innumerable manifestations of cordial 
friendship and its genuine, hearty hospitality. 

** With this, my I^ord, I conclude, as is fitting, 
the respectful message which we beg you to convey 
to His Majesty." (Cries of '' Good," and applause). 
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THE EARL OF DENBIGH AND DESMOND. 

'* Professor de Sumichrast and Gentlemen : Pre- 
vious to our leaving England our Captain General 
and Colonel, his Majesty the King (applause), told 
us all on parade of the deep interest which he felt 
in the visit which we were about to pay to the 
United States, and I remember he said, speaking 
to me personally on the parade, * When you come 
back I am sure you will have many interesting 
things to tell me.' Gentlemen, I can only say 
that I am perfectly sure that when I have the honor 
to be received by his Majesty, I shall have many 
interesting things to tell him. I have kept his 
Majesty informed of our progress through the conn- 
try by means of the cable, and his gracious replies 
have been published in the press, and I think you 
have seen for yourselves the deep interest which he 
has taken in this tour. I am sure that the an- 
nouncement which has just been made by our Chair- 
man to-day, will be received with that appreciation 
which I know will bring gladness to the hearts of 
all who belong to.the Victorian Club of Boston." 
(Applause). 

Professor de Sumichrast : * * It is with infin- 
ite pleasure that the President of the Victorian 
Club reads, first, a cablegram sent to His Majesty 
on behalf of the Club : 

** * The Members of the Victorian Club, at the 
luncheon given by them to the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, drink enthusiastically ' — I think we 
were justified in saying that ('* Hear, hear ") — ' to 
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the health of Your Majesty and the Queen, and re- 
joice to inform Your Majesty that they are to erect 
in this city a monument to the memory of the late 
beloved Queen Victoria ' (Applause). 

* * It is with still greater gratification that I read 
this cablegram from His Majesty : 
'* * F. C. de Sumichrast, Esq., 

President, Victorian Club, 
Boston, U. S. A. 

* ' * The King thanks you and the Members of 
the Victorian Club for your kind telegram, and is 
much gratified to learn of the proposed monument 
in memory of the late Queen.' " (Applause). 

On rising to propose the next toast Professor de 
SuMiCHRAST said : 

'* I do not know how the Honourable Artillery 
Company of I^ondon feels, though I can guess it 
(laughter), but I do know how the Englishmen liv- 
ing within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
feel towards the Commonwealth and its honoured 
and admirable Governors and I^ieutenant-Governors 
(*' Hear, hear," and applause), and so I call upon 
the Secretary of the Victorian Club, Mr. Fred J. 
Macleod, to propose the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. ' ' (Applause). 

FRED J. MACI.EOD, ESQ. 

** Mr. Chairman, my I^ord Denbigh, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : I am deeply sensible of the honour 
which your Chairman has done me in asking me to 
propose this toast to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, the most ancient and the most renowned 
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of these New England States, which are bound by 
so many filial ties to the old England across the 
sea. (Applause). 

'^ It has been the splendid destiny of Massachu- 
setts to carry on the traditions of English law and 
liberty and civil government, and to stamp them 
indelibly upon the constitutions, the essential laws 
and the fundamental principles of those newer 
states, which her sturdy sons have founded, obe- 
dient to the colonizing, conquering spirit of their 
race. Massachusetts has thus become in a sense 
the old home state, to which her sons from time to 
time make pious pilgrimage. To them England 
can be grandmother England only, not mother 
England, as to us. It is eminently fitting, there- 
fore, that the State of Massachusetts, through its 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, should 
be the state of all others to welcome to its shores 
the distinguished English company who are our 
guests to-day, and thus to symbolize that unity of 
ideals and institutions which transcends all geo- 
graphical boundaries and all superficial differences 
of laws and forms of goverment. (" Hear, hear ".) 

'* You, my Lord Denbigh, and Gentlemen of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, have travelled far 
since we had the pleasure of seeing you last, and 
you must feel deeply gratified by the cordial regard 
everywhere shown to your honorable company and 
to all that it represents (applause) ; but I believe 
that, after all, you returned with a sense of home 
coming to our old Bay State (*' Hear, hear,'' and 
applause). I am sure, therefore, that I voice your 
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sentiments as well as those of the Victorian Club 
and all others present when I propose, as I now 
have the honor to propose, this toast to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, rich in education, 
strong in moral energy, loyal to public virtue and 
steadfast for freedom. (Applause). 

'' I have much pleasure in associating with this 
toast the name of His Honour Curtis Guild, Jr., 
the Lieutenant-Governor of this Commonwealth. 
(Applause and cheers). 

Professor de Sumichrast. '' The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and Lieutenant-Governor 
Curtis Guild.** (Vigorous cheers, the entire com- 
pany singing '* For He's a Jolly Good Fellow.") 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR CURTIS 

GUILD, JR. 

** Mr. President, Mr. Commander, and Gentle- 
men : I thank you for your cordial greeting. I am 
sure that I shall best deserve it by remembering 
your injunction, sir, in regard to brevity. (Cries 
of *' No, no *'). You have heard, sir, of the Minute 
Men of Massachusetts. I shall try to prove that I 
am one of their descendants by occupying about a 
minute. 

' ' The welcome of Massachusetts has already been 
spoken by the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The same gracious voice to-night is to give you her 
Godspeed. 

* * You would scarcely call it a kindness were I to 
trench on his happy privilege by repeating words 
already spoken or by anticipating those that he is 
yet to pronounce. 
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** Fewest words are truest words. There is more 
in the hearty grasp of an English hand, in the level 
glance of an Bnglish eye, than ever was phrased to 
melody by all the bards of Britain from Chaucer to 
Kipling, or sent in ringing speech to the roof-tree 
of Westminster, before ' My lords and gentlemen.* 
(Applause). So we of Massachusetts stretch out 
our hands to you, not with the vain-glorious phrase 
of William Tell in the old melodrama of our fathers' 
days, * to show they still are free,* but just for the 
honest grasp of frank comradeship. (Great ap- 
plause). 

* * Our great expounder of the Constitution never 
spoke for Massachusetts better than when he said 
that she needed no eulogy. If I forbear at this 
time to descant at any length upon the thousand 
chains that bind your history to ours, it is because 
the only chain that ever was a fetter was long ago 
displaced by a garland of olive and of laurel (cries 
of ** Good," and applause), because in the friendship 
of two proud peoples, as in the simple happiness of 
the old Italian sweethearts, 

'' ' Silence is the perfectest herald of joy.' '' 

(Great applause). 

Professor de Sumichrast. ** My Lord, your 
Honour, and Gentlemen : There is a personage, 
well known to us at home, who bounds — I will not 
say quite unexpectedly — ^upon the stage, and says, 
* Why here we are again ! ' Here is your Chair- 
man again (laughter^, this time to propose a toast 
which every Englishman here and every American 
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here is going to drink right down witli the utmost 
enthusiasm. It is that of our guests of to-day, the 
Honourable Aitillery Company of London (pro- 
longed applause). One moment, you are not at it 
yet. Before I let you even rise to drink that toast, 
you must know a little more about the stunning 
fellows whose health we are going to drink. You 
know them all as of the right good sort. Do you 
know that they are just about the oldest military 
organization in Great Britain (cries of " We do "), 
that they date back to the days of Henry VIII, 
who incorporated the Artillery Company ? I speak 
under due correction, my Lord, but I believe it was 
not then called the Honourable Artillery Company. 
It was incorporated by Henry VIII, and it was 
then called the Fraternity of St. George. I fancy 
some of your forbears, gentlemen, joined in that 
battle cry which sounds even now in the pages of 
Shakespeare, * Shout for England, Harry and St. 
George I ' (Cries of " Good "). 

" A splendid military record have oui guests of 
to-day. From the time of their incorporation and 
establishment, a hundred years before any other 
regiment was established in Great Britain, their 
whole history recalls the history of England. At 
the time of the. Armada it was to the Artillery 
Company that men turned for officers of experience 
and renown. In the days of the Civil War, when 
Englishmen were arrayed on two sides, it was again 
to them that they looked for leaders trained in the 
art of arms. When the Napoleonic ambition 
threatened England with invasion, the London Ar- 
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tillery was prepared to take its share in the defence 
of the home land. (Applause). And when, in 
such recent years that the memory of them is 
burned deep within the hearts of every one of us, 
the Empire the world over rose as one man, not the 
last to stand forward with arms in their hands were 
the citizen soldiers of the metropolis of London. 
(Great applause). 

** They have another record, our guests, whom 
we are so glad to welcome to-day. Boston has seen 
them, and New York has seen them, and Washing- 
ton and Montreal and others have seen them, 
marching with stately pomp and pride through 
their streets, descendants of the men who marched 
on the day when the great Protector was laid to 
rest. We have long since passed out of the con- 
troversies of Royalist and Puritan ; we are all bound 
together — perhaps some few fanatics still live — to 
honour Cromwell, who was a man (applause). The 
Honourable Artillery Company honoured him, and 
we are proud of them for that. When to the mon- 
archical country of Bug] and came back its line of 
kings, the Artillery Company took part in the en- 
try into London of that merry monarch, Charles 
II, and when George I entered into London, again 
the Artillery Company was present under arms. 
At the coronation of William IV, of our most be- 
loved and long mourned sovereign. Queen Victoria, 
of our brave and highly honoured king, Edward 
VII, the Honourable Artillery Company again took 
its share in these pomps and these ceremonies. 

** I am, as you know— or don't know, and I don't 
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blame you if you don't — ^supposed to be a man of, 
letters. It is a mere supposition (laughter) , derived 
from tbe fact tbat by some strange mistake I have 
been made a professor in a great — may I say the 
greatest? — American university (** Hear, hear,** and 
applause). Then is it any wonder that T feel drawn 
still closer, and that the members of the Club over 
which I have the honour to preside, many of them 
Harvard graduates, feel drawn very close to the 
Honourable Artillery Company of London, since 
that company counts among its members some of 
the glories of letters,. of arts and of science, since a 
Milton, the immortal author of an immortal epic, 
since a Pepys, the writer of the most charming 
diary that ever man penned, since a Wren, the 
builder of that noble St. Paul's Cathedral, wherein 
I worshipped on the day of the Thanksgiving for 
Peace after the Boer War, were members of this 
company (** Hear, hear ") ; since in science the 
first balloon ascension in Bngland was made from 
the grounds of the Artillery Company, they antici- 
pating apparently this new development of warfare, 
which consists in looking at your enemy from 
above, which I suppose would be called despising 
him (laughter). Mingled in politics, for you may 
not be aware that for many a long year the elec- 
tions in London city, those elections upon which so 
much depend, were always prefaced by the inquiry 
* What are the Artillery going to do ? ' (Laughter ) 
Mingled too in politics, in that John Wilkes, the 
man who dared to stand up for the right of free 
sx>eech, was also a member of the London Artillery 
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Company, a company illustrious not only in the 
men which it has gathered together, but in the in- 
fluence which it has had. 

'*Since 1641 either the Sovereign or the Prince of 
Wales has been Colonel and Captain General of 
our guests to-day (cries of ** good " and applause). 
While I cannot go through that long list, let me 
mention two names of sovereigns and two names of 
great men, William III, the soldier who broke the 
ambition of Louis XIV of Prance and who, 
coming to us across from Holland with his English 
wife, made the name of England dreaded and re- 
spected the world over (applause^, and the name 
of King Edward, whom we have learned every day 
since his accession to honour and respect more and 
more (*' Hear, hear," and applause), as a type of 
a sovereign, as a type of a man, who by his tact 
and by his solicitude for our institutions, who by 
care and watchfulness over our land, has smoothed 
away difficulties, has brought peace where was 
discord, has restored the entente cordiale where was 
unharmony, and who has won for himself the 
praise of being the worthy successor of the most 
gracious queen that ever sat upon the British 
throne (great applause). 

** And now, addressing as I do an assembly of 
Americans and Britons, that is to say, an assembly 
of Anglo-Saxons,' in whom loyalty, in whom duty, 
are so thoroughly ingrained that they are a very 
essential part of their nature, is it any wonder 
that I quote from the address presented to Queen 
Anne on June 4, 1702J, by the officers and members 
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of the Honourable Aitilleiy Company of London, 
and which ran to this effect : 

" ' According to the institution of our Company 
we promise to do our best in the training of your 
loyal citizens to the use of arms, for the security of 
your Royal Person, Title and Dignity, and the pre- 
servation of those blessings, so much worth 
fighting for, which citizens can enjoy only in a free 
government.' (Applause). 

*< These, gentlemen, were the sentiments of the 
Artillery Company in the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, and they have never changed. And 
now, with regard to their duty to their country, 
listen to the reply made through the lips of their 
commander. When the Duke of Gloucester asked 
their colonel how far the Company was prepared 
to extend its service, the colonel replied : ' This 
Company has been established for the defence of 
the metropolis, but I and my men are ready to go 
anywhere to do our duty.' (" Hear, hear," and ap- 
plause). When the Boer War broke out there was 
no Duke of Gloucester to ask them that question, 
there was no need of any Duke of Gloucester, for they 
were Britons, and to the call of the Empire, which 
said, ' My sons, rally around me,* the Artillery 
Company sent out a battery to South Africa 
(" Hear, hear"), sent out men among the C. I. V., 
and sent out men from its ranks among the Im- 
perial Yeomanry. 

" We rejoice to see to-day, and we drink most 
heartily to, the Honourable Artillery Company, to 
all its members, and especially to those who upon 
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their breasts wear the insignia of having fought in 
South Africa. ' My Lord Denbigh and the Artil- 
lery Company of London,' with three times three 
and a tiger. (Great applause and cheers, the entire 
company rising.) No heel-taps ; drink it down ! 
("Prolonged cheers, for the Honourable Artillery 
Company, for Lord Denbigh and Lady Denbigh, 
who occupied a seat in the rear of the presiding 
officer, and shouts of ** He's all right.") 

THE EARL OF DENBIGH AND DESMOND. 

* * Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Victorian 
Club : I am extremely pleased to find that my gen- 
eral external appearance conveys the impression 
that I'm all right (great laughter and applause), 
the more so as it is satisfactory to know that one is 
all right on the completion, or very near the com- 
pletion, of a term of . fourteen days' hard labor 
(laughter and applause), a sentence which we re- 
ceived on our arrival in this country, from Colonel 
Hedges, who came out on a tug-boat in the capac- 
ity of what is known in England as a ^ beak ' 
(laughter) and proceeded to tell us what he thought 
of us and sentence us accordingly. 

^* Now, fourteen days' hard labor is sometimes re- 
garded by the ordinary individual who gets it as a 
somewhat unpleasant experience, but with regard 
to the sentence which we are just completing, I can 
only say that we shall be obliged to inform fellow 
criminals that they need not regard a similar sen- 
tence with the same awe which they would under 
ordinary circumstances (laughter), for I can only 
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say that although we have had a certain amount of 
exercise (laughter) since the time we came here, 
internal and external exercise, we don't feel any 
the worse for it (a voice : ** We like it,") and it has 
been an experience which we are prepared to com- 
mit many crimes in order to earn again (applause). 
A portion of the sentence has been this entertain- 
ment at the Victorian Club, for which, on behalf 
of the members of my corps, I beg most cordially 
to thank you, sir, and your fellow members. 
(** Hear, hear," and applause). 

* ' Since our arrival in this country our kind 
friends, it seems to me, have vied with each other 
for the purpose of showing us the many varied as- 
pects of your American life. We have seen the en- 
thusiasm in the city of Boston, and we have had 
large illustration of Boston hospitality. We have 
been to one or two of your great manufacturing 
towns ; we have seen what* the nature of their wel- 
come has been. We have been to your great me- 
tropolis of New York ; we have seen what a New 
York welcome has been. We have been to Wash- 
ington, and we have pleasant and delightful memo- 
ries of the welcome of your President. (**Hear, 
hear," and applause). You let us go to Niagara, 
and you showed us that you have magnificent scen- 
ery there and a fairly big thing in the matter of 
waterfalls. We went to Toronto, where we were 
assaulted by the officers of the Toronto Garrison, 
who carried us off by the scruff of our necks to the 
Toronto Club and gave us an extremely lively hour. 
They would have given us many lively hours if we 
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had been able to remain there. Then we went on to 
Montreal. We were similarly assaulted by a still 
larger body of officers of the Montreal Ganison, who 
had in the most hospitable way planned a day's pro- 
gramme for us, which, when we found that we had 
to have all baggage packed ready to start at five 
o'clock the next morning, did not leave many 
hours for bed. And then yesterday we came back 
through a portion of the delightful scenery of New 
England. We admired the magnificent foliage 
tints. We went through the Notch, and I had an 
especially excellent view of the Notch in company 
with the engine driver. (Laughter). Then we found 
ourselves going through your prosperous towns of 
New England, where we found more crowds wait- 
ing for us. We were not only known to the police 
of Boston, (laughter), but apparently we were also 
known to the police of New England. Everywhere 
we have been we have seen different phases of your 
American life. 

'*And now you have brought us out to this charm- 
ing suburban club of yours, which although it is 
nominally in Boston, is still very much out of Bos- 
ton, and we find outside here various symptoms of 
English sports of which we have heard before. I 
am wrong in talking of English sports, because if I 
were to speak of golf as an English sport, I should 
get into serious trouble if I happened to go north 
of the Tweed when I went home. (Applause). And 
then we found ourselves in the delightful company 
of the Victorian Club, who have done what they 
can, and that is a great deal, to make us feel still 
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more at home than we have been since we have 
been in this country. (** Hear, hear," and ap- 
plause). 

'^ You, Mr. Chairman, have been kind enough to 
refer in very gratifying terms to the company which 
I have had the honor to command now for some 
years, and of which a detachment has come to your 
country, a detachment which I think is a fairly 
representative one of the whole of the corps. (Ap- 
plause). I am glad to feel that at all events that 
detachment has merited the approval of the people 
in this country (** Hear, hear," and applause). 
You have described yourself, sir, in a somewhat 
unnecessary way, as a man of letters, as if we did 
not know that before. I think that after your 
speech I might also describe you as a man of great 
research (applause). I am constantly being asked 
questions about the history and the various pecu- 
liarities of the Honourable Artillery Company, and 
the answering of these questions very often involves 
me, and my adjutant, and the secretary of the com- 
pany, and various other members, in a considerable 
amount of correspondence. I am going to adopt a 
very short method of dealing with these inquiries 
in future (laughter). I am going to have a stock 
of printed post cards, which I shall keep in my or- 
derly room, and when anybody writes to me and 
wants to know anything about the Artillery Com- 
pany, I shall simply drop him one of these post 
cards, on the reverse side of which will be printed : 
** I beg to refer you to Professor de Sumichrast of 
Harvard University." (Applause and laughter). I 
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therefore recommend my {riend, the Professor, to 
have some similar communications put in type, or 
else to engage one or two extra stenographers 
(laughter), and to expect a very considerable addi- 
tion to his weekly mail. 

'* I am very proud to find that your president, at 
all events, knows so much about our corps. We 
do our best to maintain it as a really efficient unit 
of the military forces of the country. (Applause). 
Though occasionally, when we are asked out, we 
are able to eat a dinner, we do our best to maintain 
what we regard as our watchword, namely, mili- 
tary efficiency. (Cries of *' Good," and applause). 
With the record which the members of the com- 
pany have made of recent years, and the satisfac- 
tory reports which have been made on them and 
what they have been able to do in the matter of 
gunnery, musketry, signalling, and various other 
items, which are all included in military efficiency, 
I can only say that I think they can claim that their 
record is at all events a respectable one. (Ap- 
plause). 

** When we arrived back yesterday from — ^where 
did we come from last ? (Great laughter). Colonel 
Hedges says it was Montreal. When we arrived 
back yesterday from Montreal, I was met at the 
station by a gentleman of the press. Well, there 
is nothing very unusual in that. (Laughter). The 
first thing he did was to propound a conundrum. 
There is nothing very unusual in that. The usual 
conundrum with which one is greeted in America 
is by a gentleman who comes out on board a tug- 
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boat to meet you before you have landed, and asks 
you what you think of America (laughter and ap- 
plause), and when you ask him to kindly wait and 
call again in a fortnight's time, when you will tell 
him a little more, he proceeds to write a long and 
personally accorded interview in inverted commas 
and in the first person, in which you fully describe 
your impressions of America. But the particular 
conundrum with which 1 was confronted yesterday 
was this. My friend asked me : ^ What has struck 
you most in the course of your tour in America ? ' 
Well, I am afraid the first thing I said to him was, 
^ Ask me something easier,' (laughter), because I 
felt it was a thing that required a little thinking 
out. But when I gathered my wits, which had 
been somewhat scattered by this alarming question, 
and thought the matter out, I came to the conclu- 
sion that what has struck us most in the course of 
our tour has been the extraordinary friendliness 
and cordiality we have met on every hand. (* * Hear, 
hear," and applause). 

' * We were told that we were going to get a good 
reception from the Ancients of Boston, and we be- 
lieved it. We then heard that we were going to 
get a very good reception indeed in Boston itself, 
and we believed that. And then we were told that 
our reception was going to be more of a national 
one than a Bostonian one, and of course we be- 
lieved that, but we did not know what it meant. 
Now we do. (Laughter and applause). Having been 
for this little tour, and seen what we have seen, 
and heard what we have heard, we have realized 
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that the reception which has been given to us has 
been to a great extent a national one (applause), 
and that it has not been so much one merely ac- 
corded to the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London, but it has been accorded to the uniform 
which we wore and to the colors which we carried. 
(Great applause). In fact, if I may repeat a little 
incident which happened in New York, and which 
I told to the company at a dinner which was given 
to us by the Old Guard at Sherry's in New York — 
and when 1 mention the Old Guard and Sherry's in 
conjunction, I need hardly say the dinner was a 
jolly good one (applause) — if I may repeat a little 
incident which happened then, the best indication 
of the general feeling, I think, was when a gentle- 
man whom I did not know from Adam, rushed out 
from the crowd in New York during a brief halt, 
seized me by the hand, and said, ' Denbigh, old 
chap, we're right glad to see you, we are right glad 
to see you, and don't you forget it.' (Laughter 
and applause). And then he went back, and the 
crowd cheered him. (Laughter). That was a very 
pleasant incident. It was one of those little touches 
which showed what the feelings were of all the 
people along the route. (" Hear, hear,"). And I 
can only say that the many thousands of those 
whom we passed, and who cheered us, all looked as 
if they would like to come out and do the same 
thing, not, of course, personally to me, but to the 
corps, as I said, and to the uniform of our country. 
(" Hear, hear "). 

" Gentlemen, this is a somewhat private family 
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gathering, I believe. (Cries of * Vlt is, " aud * * That's 
right *')• May I be allowed in tendering you our 
thanks for all the kindness which has been be- 
stowed upon us here, to say for Lady Denbigh (ap- 
plause), whom you have allowed to come in by the 
back door, how much she appreciates the kindness 
which she has been shown, not only by the mem- 
bers of the Ancients, but by all those kind friends 
who have done so much for her here in Boston. 
Colonel Hedges did a somewhat rash thing when 
he asked a solitary lady to have the hardihood to 
accompany this force round the country — not rash 
in one sense, but rash in another. I mean that it 
was a somewhat risky thing, I think, to ask one 
lady to come, who might fear that she was perhaps 
spoiling the expedition for the others. (Cries of 
** No ")• But he ventured on it, and in the honor- 
ary capacity of button sewer (laughter and ap- 
plause.) (Colonel Hedges: ** Stocking knitter *') 
button sewer aod general stocking knitter to the 
forces (laughter and applause), she came, and I am 
only expressing her wishes when I beg in this, as I 
say, entirely family gathering, to tender you our 
warmest thanks for your kindness and courtesy 
towards her. (Cries of *'Good" and great ap- 
plause). 

''Now, gentlemen, I have finished. I can only 
say that we feel that there is a good deal behind 
this tour of ours. (" Hear, hear ")• General Bates 
just now, sitting next to me, was looking down the 
table, and he told me that he had had an impres- 
sion once that the facial types of Englishmen and 
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Americans were somewhat different, in other 
words, that you could tell an American when you 
saw him and tell an Englishman when you saw 
him, but he came to the conclusion on looking 
down this table that it was uncommonly difficult, 
except for the uniform, to tell which was which. 
(Cries of ** Good " and applause). Gentlemen, on 
making a careful and a microscopical examination, 
I was bound to say that I rather agreed with him. 
If that is the case, we have the same type of fea- 
ture, we have the same language, we have thesame 
literature, we have the same sports, we have the 
same games, — I believe most of us play golf, some 
of us indifferently (laughter) — and we have the 
same trading instincts. We have the same manu- 
facturing instincts, although 1 don't know but you 
American gentlemen have got a bit ahead of us in 
some respects, for whenever I see a new and a most 
ingenious dodge, or tool, or some combination, and 
I wonder to myself, ' Why on earth did nobody ever 
think of that before,' the chances are a hundred to 
one it is an American invention. (Laughter). 
Well, we have all these same instincts and these 
same things in common. It does seem rather ab- 
surd that we cannot have more things in common, 
that we cannot have a permanent friendship 
('* Hear, hear," and a voice *' We have got it,") 
and a common aim in this world. (Applause). I 
think, gentlemen, the common aim in this world 
should be the maintenance of the peace of the 
world (applause), the promotion of liberty in its 
best sense, and the promotion of the general pros- 
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perity and happiness of mankind. (' * Hear, hear ' '). 
All I can say is, speaking as a very humble individ- 
ual, I am sure that it is uppermost in the minds of 
the large majority of the people of the two nations, 
that if these two great English speaking nations 
can and do combine together for these purposes, it 
will be very difficult for any other portion of the 
world to say us nay. (Great applause). 

The Earl of Denbigh. '*H. A. C, fire for the 
members of the Victorian Club. Ready, present,*' 
(and the Honourable Artillery Company vigorously 
gave its well-known fire). 

Mr. John Shaw. '' Mr. Chairman, I pro- 
pose, on the part of the Victorian Club, the health 
and happiness of Lady and Lord Denbigh. Gentle- 
men, rise and drink to their health and happiness." 
(The entire company rise, and applause and 
cheers.) 

Lord Denbigh. ** Thank you, gentlemen.'* 

Professor de Sumichrast. **And now, gentle- 
men, another toast, which you will all drink 
very heartily. It is that of the good fellows 
through whose courtesy and kindness the Victorian 
Club has been able to entertain you as its guests 
today — the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Massachusetts (*'Hear, hear"j. I call upon 
the past President of this Club, one dear to every 
member of the Victorian, Mr. Herbert Windeler, 
to propose this toast." (Applause.) 

G. HERBERT WINDELER, ESQ. 

''Professor de Sumichrast, Lord Denbigh 
and Gentlemen : What I have heard since coming 
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into this room has made me feel that I, of all 
others, am least able to propose the toast for which 
I see I am down on the list. 

' ' We have all heard the reasons of the visit here 
of the Honourable Artillery Company of London. 
We have all welcomed them in that spirit which 
we feel due to the auspicious occasion ; and we 
rightly enjoy doing so ; but there is one other side 
of the question to look upon, and that is the cause 
and the chief reason of their being here. It is 
owing to our old friends, the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Boston, that we are 
here together assembled in unison, and I cannot 
begin to describe myself the feelings we have 
towards that body for our being able to assemble 
here to-day and so give welcome to our kindred 
from across the ocean. Whilst I myself lack in 
words to describe how I feel toward the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, I take 
second place to no one in telling them from the 
Victorian Club how we welcome them to this 
luncheon which we are giving to-day at the Country 
Club in Brookline ('' Hear, hear "). I regret myself 
personally that the Club here is not suflBciently 
large enough to hold their entire body ; I can only 
say that if the Victorian Club, and also the Coun- 
try Club, were able to do as they would like to do, 
we would have had the whole polo field covered in 
to take them in (^' Hear, hear"). So that I ask 
Colonel Hedges, for myself, as a past President of 
the Victorian Club, and also as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Country Club, to 
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accept, not an apology, Colonel Hedges, but simply 
an expression to your company that, though we 
have been able to ask only a few of you, the invita- 
tion to this lunch was meant for the whole body of 
your corps in Boston. ("Hear, hear.") 

Speaking myself as an individual, a resident of 
ten years in Boston, I can only say that I feel the 
utmost pride in your body, the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston, for two rea- 
sons. First of all, it was only three or four years 
ago that they went over to England, and I think 
that I am voicing the opinion, not only of the 
British residents in America, but also of the whole 
American race on this side, in saying that we are 
proud of the position they took over there, and we 
are proud of the impression they made in England. 
I myself have vivid recollections of a luncheon- — 
I think it was a luncheon, it may have been a 
dinner — when Colonel Walker was seated between 
the present King, Edward VII of England, and 
the Duke of Connaught, when he made a telling 
speech, which was repeated in every paper that I 
took up in England and commented upon as one of 
the most felicitous orations ever made showing the 
feeling between this country and the other side. 
(Cries of "Good."; 

" If I went back over the past history of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston it would take from now till this day week 
properly to go through it. There was a time when 
the Honourable Artillery Company of London and 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
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Boston were sailing under one flag. To-day, 
gentlemen, for various reasons, they are not ; they 
are now under two flags. Some people claim and 
maintain that there is some cause for complaint or 
sorrow that this is so. For myself, I take a totally 
different view. I maintain and claim that, as 
the two flags are separated by the seas and 
each in a different sphere, there is a greater 
strength in the union of the two, and in sailing 
under the two, than if they were sailing under the 
one. (Applause.) For these reasons, gentlemen, I 
have the greatest admiration for the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company which has been the 
means of bringing these gentlemen over. 

*' Colonel Hedges, in the action in which he has 
taken part, has knitted one more line in the net 
which to me carries much more weight than any 
politics, any treaties, any newspaper article can 
carry in binding the two nations together. (**Hear, 
hear.") The year 1903 will go down, in my 
opinion, as one of the most notable in the relations 
between the two Anglo-Saxon nations on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. (Cries of ** Good.") We have 
had this year a yacht race. We have had one of 
the best sportsmen on the other side come over to 
try and lift a cup. He has not done it. ('Applause). 
I myself, in the position to which I have been 
elected this year, have had something to do with 
bringing over a team of British golfers to this side. 
They have come over here, and, in American par- 
lance, knocked the stuffing out of us. Still it has 
knitted us both closer together. We have had a 
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tennis trophy put up. The Englishmen have 
come over here and wiped us up again, but still 
the same good feeling prevails. (**Hear, hear.") We 
have had a shooting trophy, for which America 
went over to the other side and showed the people 
at Bisley that they did not know anything about 
shooting. We brought back the Palma trophy 
here. We have had a team of American crick- 
eters go over to England, and we have shown 
England on its own heath that American cricketers 
can keep up their own end on their side, and they 
have brought back golden opinions from that 
country. We have had a team of English cricketers 
come to repay that visit in America, and they 
have also bound up the good feeling which has 
always been shown between these two countries. 
We have had, besides these things, other little in- 
cidental meetings, smaller in their way but of equal 
importance in result. Still Colonel Hedges has put 
the last link, I think, in the chain, which, beyond 
everything else, is keeping the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations together. They are bound together ; 
they have got to be together. No matter what 
man may say or do, the same blood runs between 
the two and has got to be continued between the 
two. (Applause). 

'' I drink your health. Colonel Hedges, and that 
of your fellow members of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, in the name of the 
Victorian Club, and thank you for your efforts to 
make still more secure the chain which is bound to 
make these two countries one and inseparable." 
(Great Applause.) 
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Professor de Sumicrrast. ''The Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts 
and Colonel Hedges." (Great applause and cheers, 
the entire company singing, **For They are Jolly 
Good Fellows.") 

COLONEL SIDNEY M. HEDGES. 

'* Gentlemen, I appreciate the fact that your 
luncheon and speech-making has extended beyond 
the allotted time, and so, if you will pardon me, I 
will make my remarks very brief. 

** As I have rem.arked many times before, the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts stands for patriotism, and in our 
work in bringing these two organizations together, 
bringing the Honourable Artillery Company here 
under the command of so royal a gentleman as Colo- 
nel Denbigh (applause), I think that we are doing 
something patriotic. (Cries of "Good," and applause.) 
When we were received by Queen Victoria at 
Windsor, and by His Royal Highness, the then 
Prince of Wales, at Marlborough House, what did 
he do particularly? He received our colors, they 
were dipped to him, and he reviewed our company. 
What did President Roosevelt do the other day in 
Washington? We, members of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, stepped aside that 
the Honourable Company Artillery might have the 
full honor and full glory of that reception (**Hear, 
hear"). The President received them. The colors 
were lowered to the ground to him, the arms were 
presented, and he reviewed the troops, passing 
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between the ranks, afterwards receiving and shak- 
ing hands with every one individually in the 
White House. After partaking of lunch the 
visitors left the White House (applause). 

"To my judgment, this is all patriotism, and 
this is what the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company have been trying to do for years, to bring 
these two organizations together, to bring Great 
Britain and .\merica closer together. ("Hear, hear.") 
When the war with Spain broke out who was our 
friend ? Great Britain. (Great applause.^ If our 
little visit to Great Britain and London in 1896 
had anything to do with it, I am proud of it. (Ap- 
plause_J. If Great Britain should be in trouble, it 
would seem to me that the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, at least, would march over 
there in a solid body to assist her. ('"Hurrah.") 

"I won't detain you any longer, except to thank 
the Victorian Club for this glorious reception and 
glorious entertainment of our guests, who happen 
to be your guests to-day. I am very, very proud, 
and very happy indeed to be here and to respond 
for the old Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. I thank you." (Cries of " Good," and great 
applause.) 

Professor de Sumichrast. "The Victorian 
Club does not desire to keep its guests beyond 
reasonable limits of time, and yet there is one 
toast which the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London will want to drink, and one toast which 
the Victorian Club, at all events, wants to drink 
very heartily. The one is ' Our American Ktns> 
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men,' and the other is * The Country Club.' (Ap- 
plause.) I therefore call upon Mr. Albert F. Flint 
to propose * Our American Kinsmen.' " 

ALBERT F. FLINT, ESQ. 

**Mr. Chairman, Fellow Country and Fellow 
Kinsmen : You have had ample wisdom, and 
much wit, in the preceding speeches, and now all 
that you desire, I am sure, is brevity, as the hour 
is late, and, as what I might say will be repeated 
in substance by the gentleman who responds to the 
toast, I will simply propose a toast to Our Ameri- 
can Kinsmen. In doing this I think I may call 
your attention to the fact that, if it was not for 
the friendly sentiment among the American people 
as a whole — the feelings of kinship and loyalty 
towards the mother country that they have mani- 
fested throughout the country, in connection with 
the visit of the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London — the event itself would not have been so 
great a success as it has been. I, therefore, think it 
is due to our American kinsmen that we should show 
special appreciation of their welcome, and we can 
now do this most appropriately by drinking to 
their health. (**Hear, hear.") I, therefore, propose 
a toast to * Our American Kinsmen.' " (Great ap- 
plause.) 

Professor de Sumichrast. ** I call upon Mr. 
Knauff , the Secretary of the Transatlantic Society 
of Philadelphia, a society composed of American 
friends of the Empire, to respond to this toast." 
(Great applause.) 
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THEODORE C. KNAUFF, ESQ. 

* * Mr. President and Gentlemen : I would like 
to vouchsafe the information, for those of your 
visitors who are not acquainted with this country, 
that the city I represent, Philadelphia, is said, 
whether truly or not, to be slow. It has certainly 
lived up to its reputation in not being in time in 
its preparations to welcome your honourable guests, 
but I beg you to witness that I have come all the 
not inconsiderable distance from that city to help 
you to welcome them here. (Applause.) 

**I represent the only organization of its kind 
that I know of, the Transatlantic Society of 
America, a society whose purpose it is to cultivate 
friendly relations with subjects of the British 
Empire, of which society no one can be an active 
member who is not a citizen of the United States. 
Our purpose is to work from the vantage ground, 
not of an association to recall home ties among 
British subjects in a foreign country, but of Amer- 
ican citizens — I use the word * * American '* in the 
popular acceptation of the term, meaning citizens 
of the United States — associated to promote this 
laudable object from a conviction of duty, and be- 
cause they think it is the best for both of us in every 
way. 

' * Our members are probably among those whom 
you term your American kinsmen. But who are 
your kinsmen, or, contrarily, who are our kinsmen ? 
As the same question was put 2000 years ago, * who 
is my mother or my brethren ? * 
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** We are a composite race, not entirely of 
British extraction but we thereby perhaps gain 
strength. The strength of the present British 
character is itself due to a mixture of races. Had 
the ancient Briton remained of pure strain, would 
he have come down to this day ? Had the Angle 
or the Saxon, or the two combined, remained 
Anglo-Saxons only, would they have reached the 
Twentieth Century? Had the hardy Northman or 
Norman, coming by way of the more genial clime 
of France been Norman only, would he have been 
a power to-day ? Was it not the mingling of the 
various strains, one strengthening where the other 
was weak, that produced the result ? 

* * So here. Our aborigines have left hardly a 
trace in the so-called American of to-day. We 
had French neighbors on the north and on the 
south, but they now show little sign, likewise the 
Spaniard who held certain portions of our country. 
The ancient Swede on the Delaware has gone. 
The Hollander is heard of but little and in but a 
limited region. When the Englishman, our 
popular word for Briton, came, he left an in- 
delible mark, which all the subsequent great 
dilution of blood from Germany, from Scandinavia, 
from the whole of Europe, from Asia and from 
Africa, has never been able to efface. To these 
comparatively few English settlers (and England 
is sending but few now-a-days to keep up the im- 
pression, the Englishman appears to be very well 
satisfied at home), we owe nearly everything that 
we have:— our system of justice, our system of 
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laws, our innate love of freedom, onr religious 
liberty and tolerance, and more than all, that 
great language, itself a mixture, which will be- 
come the language of the world. 

'' Our relations on the other side are numerous. 
They include, of course, the Englishman. Also 
the Scotchman, for is not whiskey the national 
drink of America? Of course, they include the 
Irishman, the only hardy stock of the British Em- 
pire with which you are now enriching us and 
which is enabling us to withstand the admission of 
less desirable material into our political constitu- 
tion. It is fortunate that the Irishman is our 
brother since New York is the Dublin of America, 
and the Massachusetts farmer of to-day is an 
Irishman. In the second generation he is a great 
power for good as a citizen. Even the crude Irishr 
man, just arrived, saves us a lot of trouble. We, 
in Philadelphia, can sleep in the mornings and let 
the Irishman attend to all our civic and political 
duties (laughter), and he saves us the trouble of 
selecting all our municipal representatives, our 
governors, our congressmen and our Presidents. 
(Cries of *' Good.") 

* 'The German is also a brother, distantly related 
on the other side before coming here. From him 
we get our love of beer. Under these propitious 
skies he makes the best of citizens and with all his 
pathetic love of fatherland, should occasion arise, 
he would take up his sword against that fatherland 
in defence of his adopted country. But the re- 
lationship makes, for peace, even as the relationship 
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with Bngland properly fostered and with all mis- 
understandings smoothed away, should do. 

*' The work of thus smoothing away asperities is 
one of the purposes of our society and one way to do 
that work is to diffuse a better knowledge of each 
other. There is a lamentable lack of information on 
both sides of this family each as to the other. In 
some parts of this country, and our schools do not 
particularly help to dispel such ideas, excepting, of 
course, the schools of the City of Boston, there is 
an impression that the methods of Government of 
the King of England and the Czar of Russia are 
identical. By some, no Englishman would be 
recognized as such who was not a veritable stage 
Lord Dundreary, unable to see a joke, of course. 

** Conversely. I have been in a railway carriage 
in England when an English travelling companion 
refused to recognize me as a citizen of these great 
United States, because I was not noisy, self-asser- 
tive or a nuisance generally. * Why, you are just 
like an Englishman,' said he, and so I was, three 
or four generations removed perhaps, which is 
about all that any of us can boast. Again, I have 
been on an ocean steamer where a Londoner readily 
swallowed the story that on landing in New York 
he must not walk too far up Broadway, unless pro- 
tected by high boots, on account of the rattlesnakes. 

^* Another instance. We, in Philadelphia, have 
a flourishing little suburb, Camden, just across the 
Delaware River, but in the State of New Jersey, 
between which and our city, the numerous ferry 
boats fly backwards and forwards every few seconds 
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like shuttles. I have an early edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica^ from which we gain this in- 
formation : ' Camden is a county town of the State 
of New York directly opposite Philadelphia^ with 
which it is connected by a line of steamboats. * 

"When the Transatlantic Society of America 
shall see its opportunity, when it shall be associated 
with similar societies in every city in the land, 
when it shall have the means to carry out its plans 
that we may know each other better, then an en- 
tangling political alliance will be the most unnec- 
essary thing possible, and we shall be brethren in- 
deed." (Great applause)." 

Professor de Sumichrast. ** And now, gentle- 
men, one last toast, which will be proposed by Mr. 
Charles S- Skinner." 

CHARLES S. SKINNER, ESQ. 

^ * On account of the lateness of the hour, I will 
simply propose ** The Country Club," with the 
heartiest thanks from the Victorian Club. (*' Hear, 
hear," followed by vigorous cheers and calls for 
'* Curtis.") 

LAURENCE CURTIS, ESQ. 

*' Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Victorian 
Club : I think I will consult the convenience and 
the comfort of all by limiting myself to thanking 
you most heartily for doing me the honor of invit- 
ing me here to-day. On behalf of the Club which 
I represent, I offer to you its thanks for bringing 
out to us such a noble set of fellows as you Jiave 
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brought out to-day as our guests, and I join sin- 
cerely with all my comrades in wishing to them 
a safe return to their own country." (Continued 
cheers). 

Professor de Sumichrast. **And now, gentle- 
men, au revotr at home in old England.'^ 
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